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PRINT FROM A PAPER 
NEGATIVE, taken by George 
F. Archibold with an East- 
man roll holder in 1885. For 
subjects of high contrast and 
bold masses, the paper grain, 
clearly noticeable in a con- 
tact print, is not objection- 
able. 


Copyright 1955 by The George Eastman House, Inc. 
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Fig. 1.—Roll Holder Thrown Hack, Fig. 2.—Cutting off the Film. Fig. 4 —The Case Partly Raised. Fig. 4 —Putting in the Spool. Fig. 5.— Inserting the Pree End. Fig. 6.—The Case—Slide partly drawn. Fig. 7.— Operas. 
‘Transparent. 


ing the Holder. Fig. $—Single Film Carrier. Fig. 9.—Developing. Fig. 10. —Making Films 


Pig. 11.—The Package. Fig. 12.—Cross Section of Slide Aperture. 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS FOR MAKING NEGATIVES ON PAPER. 


PICTURES BY THE ROLL 


N 1883 the influential magazine The Philadelphia Pho- 
tographer made special mention of the dry plates made 

by Walker & Co. in Rochester. “The next thing we want 
is a plate that will soothe and satisfy without proofs, and 
collect pay in advance. Then—something else.” 

The ‘something else” arrived sooner than the editor, 
Edward L. Wilson, expected. In 1884 William H. Walker 
joined George Eastman’s firm, and began to help him 
design a new piece of apparatus which would enable pho- 
tographers to take pictures by the roll—up to 48 in one 
loading. 

The sensitive material was of two kinds, both invented 
by Eastman: 

1. Negative Paper, a relatively highly sensitive emulsion 
on paper, made translucent by oiling it after processing 
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(Fig. 10 in illustration above.) 

2. American Film, a double coated paper which made 
it possible to strip the non-soluble light-sensitive emulsion 
after development from the support and dry it to form 
a transparent negative. 

Both Negative Paper and American Film were sold in 
sheets, and with a simple adapter (Fig. 8) could be used 
in any plate camera. But their great advantage was that 
they were flexible and could be supplied in strips several 
feet long, so that enough to take 24 or more pictures could 
be rolled up on a spool an inch or two in diameter. 

Walker, in addition to his platemaking experience, had 
built photographic apparatus before joining Eastman. In 
1882 he pioneered in offering a package unit to amateurs. 
“Walker's Pocket Camera” was sold complete with materials 
for processing. The kit, which cost $10, included “‘a care- 
fully prepared Instruction Book, free from technicalities 
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WITH A ROLL HOLDER, loaded with 
Eastman’s American Film on his Rochester 
Optical Co. 6% x 8% inch view camera, 
Willis Gaylord Mitchell took this photo- 
graph of Frederick W. Sanger’s grocery 
store on St. Paul Street, Rochester. Placard 
in window, readable in a contact print, an- 
nounces a church musicale on October 5, 
1893. The original negative, with the camera, 
roll holder and lens used to take it was pre- 
sented to the George Eastman House by 
Friedrich T. Pierson. 





and ambiguities [which] so simplifies the art of Photo- 
graphy that it is readily acquired by any one without pre- 
vious experience.’ Eastman was to take the further step in the 
simplification of photography, and eliminate the need for 
any instruction beyond the terse “You Press The Button.” 
Walker helped him do it by designing the roll holder that 
was the first step in this program. 

Outwardly the roll holder is nothing more than a box 
(Fig. 6) with a sliding cover. It was supplied at first in 
five sizes: 4 x 5 in. ($12), 4% x 7% in. ($16), 5 x 8 in. 
($16), 6% x 8% in. ($20) and 8 x 10 in. ($24), to fit 
standard view cameras. A charge of $1.00 was made for the 
fitting. Conventional plate holders could be vsed inter- 
changeably with the new roll holder. 

Inside the box was a metal frame (Fig. 1) which held 
the supply spool, the take-up spool, and a platform over 
which the paper was stretched flat. The platform was 
beautifully made of narrow strips of wood glued together 
to reduce warping. At each end of the platform were idler 
rollers: one of these was fitted with two sharp spikes, 
protruding perhaps 1/16 inch: the paper was thus punched 
once every revolution. As the circumference of this roller 
was one fourth the length of the picture, every fourth 
punch mark indicated where the negative should be cut 
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for developing, which was done in a tray. In addition a 
clicking mechanism operated with every turn of the roller: 
to wind on fresh film the operator simply listened unti! he 
heard four clicks. 

The advantages of the new system were at once evident. 
Eastman himself was the first to point out that the prin- 
ciple was not new, and stated that a roll holder had been 
made in England in 1854, the year he was born. But East- 
man was the first to make it work. 

The most eloquent testimonial came from William Henry 
Jackson, the pioneer photographer of the West. “To say 
that I am pleased with the working of both holder and 
paper is expressing myself very mildly,” he wrote. “To 
enable the outdoor photographer te appreciate all the ad- 
vantages of the paper process, let him bring to mind the 
trials and sufferings incident to the use of glass plates. Say 
he has twelve 5 x 8 holders, carrying twenty-four plates; 
these, with the necessary carrying cases, weigh about twenty 
pounds. The Roller Holder, with same amount of material, 
weighs three pounds. . . . It is very, very seldom that one 
can fill twelve holders without coming across several re- 
fractory plates, too thick or too wide. . . . If he has to 
carry all these plates around, let him think of the single 
holder of feather weight. . . . 
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“I shall look forward with interest to your experiments 
with holders for larger sizes. 1 shall want one for 18 x 32 
as soon as practicable. I am a thousand times obliged to 
you for the beautiful holder sent me, but much more for 
the new power placed in our hands whereby our labors 
are made sport. Truly our day of deliverance has come.” 

In 1886 the Eastman Dry Plate and Film Company an- 
nounced an improved model, with both audible and visible 
indicators. And they almost gratified Jackson's hope: the 
largest of the 16 stock sizes measured 25 x 30 inches! 

With the invention of the Kodak camera in 1888, roll 
holders gradually became less popular. And with the intro- 
duction of daylight-loading film in cartridges wrapped up 
with light-proof paper, the design of the holders changed 
radically, and the Eastman-Walker design became extinct. 


BEAUMONT NEWHALL 


EDWARD WESTON—Photographer 


By JOHN UPTON* 


EETING Edward Weston at the door of his home, 

one is promptly aware of the intense and direct 
personality of the man, short, stocky, an immense forehead 
and piercing brown eyes. If one has just come from Wes- 
ton's favorite spot, Point Lobos, a short distance up the 
coast, a place which Weston has made famous with his 
photographs, one looks to see if the mystic meeting of 
land and sea that seems to saturate the place, might be 
found reflected in his eyes. The wishful thinking person 
could easily assure himself that it is. 

After a little talk, if asked, he would go to a small 
cabinet across the single room, that is his bedroom, living 
room, work room, kitchen and dining room, and bring out 
a stack of prints. These he will show you, one at a time. That 
is, he used to when he was well enough, today he is much 
too ill of an incurable disease to do more than whisper a 
few words at long intervals. I am recalling, however, the 
time I visited him a few years ago. When he put a photo- 
graph on an easel my attention was immediately focused. 
Before me were images that had little similarity to any 
photographs I had ever seen before. Never had I seen sub- 
stance rendered so accurately: textures, tonalties, forms, 
surfaces, space, were real to the point of deception. A close 
up of a common green pepper was as startling as looking 
a mouse face to face through a magnifying glass. The com- 
mon because of its very realism was no longer common, 
but very uncommon. After the initial excitement a moment 
of thought brought a question. What is the relationship 
between this man and these photographs? Perhaps before 
we can answer this we should know more about him. 


*This is one of the term papers written for the Photographic 
Arts course offered by the University. of Rochester in cooperation 
with George Eastman House and given by Beaumont Newhall. 
It is planned to run excerpts from a few of these in forth- 
coming issues of Image. 
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1944-1948 

The last photographs of Point Lobos that Weston made 
between the years 1944 and 1948 are among the most 
significant of his career. Some photographers and critics 
have remarked that it was during this period he really began 
to photograph. Perhaps this criticism is not entirely ac- 
curate, and yet undeniably there is a quality or direction that 
distinguishes these from any period of his earlier work. 

What is the difference between these and other photo- 
graphs of this prolific artist? Here we do not find the 
pure glory in form and its discovery. The strength of, or 
perhaps the recognition of design is no longer dominant. 
No longer dominant perhaps because these elements no 
longer need to be mastered. For the first time the objects 
themselves have become exclusively the subject. In the 
daybook, we find the argument of realism versus ab- 
straction, design and statement, and the drive for objectivity. 
In these photographs those arguments are resolved. The 
striving for what Jean Charlot calls a “super objectivity” 
is no longer evident. Here is the objective carried through 
the mysterious curtain of consciousness that separates it 
from a complete kind of subjectivity, These photographs 
are not the order imposed by the man on his surroundings, 
but mirrors of the order within the man. Nature and the 
man have achieved a complete rapport. He has reached 
the age when he no longer is searching for values or touch- 
stones. These photographs are not a record of growth, but 
the images of a grown man, and nature has become the 
window through which a mature and powerful spirit is 
visible. 

One of the photographs, of this period, most discussed 
by photographers and critics is the dead pelican in the 
tidepool, 1945. Here is death, not the grotesque skulls and 
bones of his earlier work with their humorous and morbid 
connotations, but death seen as naked reality. It is the picture 
of a moment, but that moment becomes the symbol of an 
eternity of such moments. Here suspended on a transparent 
surface is matter temporarily halted on its return to the 
substance of the earth. It is a moment trapped from the 
cycle of death and transfiguration. The dark and dreamlike 
rocks wait below to receive into their womb the objects for 
rebirth. Minor White wrote of this same photograph in 
1946: . . . the bird will later sink into the veiled water; 
remaining visible to the eye, yet subject to the uncom- 
promising systems of decay at the bottom of the pool .. .” 

Mr. White goes on to suggest that this is an image of 
horror. I do not agree with this, and I do not believe that 
Weston intended it as such. Here is simply the reality of 
death seen by an uncompromising and mature man. Death 
shed of every trace of convention and religious and cultural 
significance. The phosphorescent glow of the objects sug- 
gests the kind of energy required in the transition of matter. 
There is an uncompleted rhythm of line and movement of 
form that further stresses the transitional quality. I find 
not the repulsion associated with horror but instead the 
inevitability of the life cycle. 
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EDWARD WESTON, Tide Pool, 1945 


It was during this period that Weston realized he was 
ill. Perhaps the mood of death in this photograph is pro- 
phetic, but prophecies and omens I shall leave to the 
mystics. I have only the photograph not a crystal ball. 

Another photograph of a moment of the life cycle shows 
an orgasmic thrust of water rising over an eroded rock. 
Here is an image of a rock being corroded by the sea. One 
feels the impermanence of life and matter, even that of 
the hardest substance. The ocean in the background is 
molten without the sensuality of moltenness. The water 
seems to have the bite and sting of acid. One force, the ir- 
repressible forces of time and sea are wearing into the very 
matrix of the earth. The rock is no longer the voluptuous, 
human suggestion of form like so many of the early Lobos 
photographs. It is now a sexless, crust-like decaying mass. 
In the foreground the silver acid of the water has eaten 
almost a complete circle around the rock. The towering 
spray becomes a symbol of the power of the forces that 
erode and alter all life and matter. There is no comment 
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about these elemental forces, only a recognition of their 
existence in nature and in the man himself. This image 
and the Pelican in the tide pool along with many other of 
his last photographs indicate the man’s preoccupation with 
the elemental forces of nature or at least those that can be 
photographed and through their objectivity suggest those 
that cannot. Perhaps a kind of mysticism is evident. The 
kind that is made manifest when human beings have lived 
deeply and experienced profoundly and have reduced life 
and nature to their fundamentals. Or perhaps these are the 
fulfillment of the cycle described in an old Zen saying 
which is one of Weston’s favorites. 
To a man who knows nothing, mountains are moun- 
tains, waters are waters, and trees are trees. But when 
he has studied and knows a little, mountains are no 
longer mountains, water is no longer water and trees 
are no longer trees. But when he has thoroughly under- 
stood, mountains are once again mountains, waters 
are waters and trees are trees. 
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THE" PICTORIAL IMAGE” EXHIBITION 


WHAT DOES PHOTOGRAPHY OFFER THE MAN 


WHO WOULD USE THE CAMERA AS AN ART MEDIUM? 


THE “IDEA” EXHIBITION is a part of any museum's educational program. They are designed occasionally 
when it is wished to examine or explore some major point. The purpose of the “Pictorial Image” show is to out- 
line what photography offers the artist-photographer by way of esthetic and scope for his personal communication. 

To show today’s photographer what his traditions are, and to indicate the present state of the investigation of 
what kind of art photography can be, examples from all periods have been used. 


PHOTOGRAPHY OFFERS THE ARTIST 
PHOTOGRAPHER THREE POSSIBLE 
ORIENTATIONS TO HIS WORK 


1. Orientations towards painting. There is a 


century of tradition to guide his choice here. 


2. Orientation towards “straight” photog- 
raphy or towards the functional esthetic pe- 
culiar to photography. There is also a cen- 
tury of tradition to guide him. 


3. Orientation to, for want of a better term, 


“literature.” The effect of adjacent pictures 





on each other and the effect of words and 


pictures combined. 


This is a relatively new development in 


photography, perhaps about a quarter of a 
EUGENE ATGET, Window in Paris century! 
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“Pictorialism” today has come to stand for a certain style of 
photography—a style that reached its creative peak just before 
World War I. So far as it was intensely practiced by the artist- 
photographers at the beginning of the century we can now see that 
it marks but one period in the history of photography. The leaders 
of the movement, Alfred Stieglitz and Edward Steichen moved on 
to other styles as soon as pictorialism became popular. Since then 
it has become the manner of the salonists and hence represents but 
one fraction of today’s photography. 

“Pictorial” on the other hand stands for picture making as op- 
posed to record making—a distinction as old as photography itself. 
The term encompasses the work of artist-photographers both the 
conscious and the unconscious types, regardless of period and ir- 
respective of the turn of the individual’s mind whether that be ro- 


mantic, classic, naturalistic, realistic, dadaistic, etc. 
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PICTORIAL IMAGE 


Pictures are used in the exhibition to de- 
fine what is meant by this term. They in- 
clude pictures that wed significant content 
to form; that indicate a personal bias 
toward facts; that seem to turn that which 
is matter into that which seems to be 
spirit. 

TEXT from a panel explaining the Pictorial 
Image. 


PAUL STRAND, White Fence of 1917. 
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THE MYSTERY OF CANADIAN 
FILM PRODUCTION 


HY HAVE no great feature films come from 

Canada? Why has Canada produced more dis- 
tinguished short films over the years than any other country 
in the world? 

With all the English-speaking film world to draw on, 
is it not strange that Canadian feature production should 
be almost limited to French-Canadian language films? With 
the rich talent available in the Ottawa school of short- 
subject producers, the absence of a Canadian film industry 
is one of the enduring mysteries of motion pictures, 

Perhaps John Grierson touched the National Film Board 
of Canada with some special magic when he was associated 
with that enterprising group. At any rate, the horizons of 
the medium have been constantly expanded by the brave and 
imaginative work of Alexieff, Wolf Koenig, Colin Low 
and of course, Norman McLaren. 

McLaren has pushed the possibilities of experimental film 
in all directions: he has painted on the film, drawn in his 
own sounds on the track and animated human beings as 
though they were drawings. Colin Low's “Romance of 
Transportation” and ‘‘Corral’’ are consistent prize-winners. 

The spirit behind Canadian short production is beautifully 
dramatized by the success of Radford Crawley. Crawley 
was a public accountant who started making movies as a 
hobby. His masterpiece ‘The Loon’s Necklace,” a superb 
art film which animated Indian masks to tell an ancient 
legend, put him into the movie business. Today Crawley 
Films is a busy concern turning out a variety of excellent 
shorts from a studio in a former church. 

The newest successful entries in the Ottawa school are 
Alma Duncan and Audrey McLaren. Working with pro- 
fessional equipment in an attic studio, Dunclaren Films 
has produced a color film with animated models: “Kumak 
The Sleepy Hunter.”” It is a charming and refreshing bit 
of fantasy and serves to deepen the mystery of Canada which 
produces such an abundance of short gems and such a 
dearth of feature films. 

Gifted directors have tried to produce in Canada: Fedor 
Ozep (Karamazov, the Living Corpse) tried twice. In 


1945 he directed a comedy, “Pere Chopin’ and in 1947 a 
drama “La Forteresse."’ Neither succeeded outside Canada. 

The film world is grateful for the engaging and stimulat- 
ing short films created in Canada. But good features are 
not so plentiful in the world that so great and talented 
a motion picture industry as Canada’s should remain aloof 
from the challenge of making full length pictures to take 
their place along with all the rest of the world’s cinema. 


ALMA DUNCAN AND AUDREY MC CLAREN, producers of 
“‘Kumak, the Sleepy Hunter.” 





BEGINNING IN JANUARY -.- - IMAGE will increase its 
number of pages, alter its format and go on a subscription 


basis. 


Subscription rates and specifications will be announced later. 
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